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ART AND THE DEMOCRACY. 1 

HARTLEY BUBB ALEXANDER. 

A TIME of warfare, and of such warfare as that which 
shakes the world to-day, when all the nations have 
turned from their accustomed pursuits to perfect them- 
themselves in the one dreadful craft of mutual destruction, 
can hardly fail to appear to most men an inappropriate and 
inauspicious moment for the public discussion of the mean- 
ing of art in society. The pursuit of art is so pre-eminently 
a pursuit appropriate to peace, and, as many of us are in- 
clined to think, of the leisure and opulence of peace, that 
the mere naming of it in the presence of warfare, except to 
point the moral of what war destroys, excites us to impa- 
tience. Let us concern ourselves with the business of the 
hour, the business of men, we say; when the morality of 
the world is at stake is no time to be dreaming of beauty, or 
for the painting of a paradise of the fancy. 

Assuredly there is in this attitude enough of truth to 
draw our sympathy and to make it incumbent upon one who 
persists in diverting our attention from the sour business of 
war to less pressing matters to show that the diversion is 
not inopportune. That, I hope to be able to do. And by 
way of preparation I should like to put the question as to 
what would be your attitude toward the consideration of 
beauty if this present vast war were convincingly felt to be 
the first flare of the swiftly approaching conflagration of 
the world, and of the total destruction of all mankind. If 
you felt yourself to be, or to be about to be a participant 
spectator in that awful and final spectacle, the ekpyrosis, 
and, having some philosophy, wished to obtain therefrom 
the last benediction of life, of what character would be the 
good that you would seek, if not the magnificence and sub- 
limities of the spectacle itself? Nay, have you never in 

1 Presidential address before the Western Philosophical Association at 
Northwestern University, March, 1918. 
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imagination dreamed that the men of that fearful hour 
would have in its fiery glory consolation for all the prizes 
that go with a slower decay, and have you not, for the mo- 
ment, longed to share in their splendors? Surely, fife gets 
its values not from its humdrum and routine, but from its 
insights and its inspirations — those rare and intemporal 
accessions of experience when the clouds of illusion part and 
float away and the breadths of the heavens stand revealed 
in all their quiet majesty. 

And if such be the final values, by what lesser measure 
can we judge the immediate? In going to war our problem 
is a moral problem, and our search is for the great good. 
We allow ourselves to become absorbed in the business in 
hand primarily because we are convinced that it is not our 
final business nor the terminus of human experience, but 
is preparatory to other and nobler affairs; and if, for the 
moment absorbed, we are impatient of looking far ahead, 
this is because we are so confident that there is to be a 
future in which there will be time enough for the realiza- 
tion of what nature yet can give or art achieve. The near 
duty is one of clearing the ground; let the builders come 
after, — we say. 

And yet — I speak to philosophers — is there one lesson 
that men should have better learned than the need of fore- 
sight? Above all, where the stake is a moral one, men must 
ever be thinking of the good if ever they are to recover it. 
The ruin of the warrior is to forget his cause, and of the 
man to forego his vision of the perfect life. And in such 
an hour as this, an hour of war, when changes are swift and 
moral currents treacherously fickle, men should cling to 
the guidance of the past and clear their minds to the future 
as a steersman holds to his charts in stormy weather. 

My purpose in analyzing the relation of art to democracy 
is not to turn forgetfully from the present crisis of the world, 
but to present and defend a thesis, the understanding of 
which I regard as important for the attainment of the best 
in life whether in war or peace, and as certain to be of pro- 
found significance if clearly realized in the period of social 
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reconstruction which is inevitably coming. That thesis I 
will briefly resume in advance of my discussion. 

The problem of conduct, as I view it, is a problem of dis- 
covery, carrying on into the social world that double in- 
vention of inner and outer, self and other, which marks our 
first experiments in sensation in infancy. A man cannot 
live to himself, and remain a man; but neither can society 
live without men who embody something more than the 
social structure: men must indeed be citizens in order to be 
men, but citizens must also be men in order to be citizens; 
no true polity can be formed of directors and servants or of 
general staffs and "cannon fodder"; a true polity can only 
be a fellowship, that is, a democracy. But fellowship means 
free association; it rests upon the independence, and hence 
to some extent the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Its 
agreements, therefore, must be not merely mutual under- 
standings, but sympathetic understandings. In a very 
precise sense a democracy must be an entente cordiale — with 
the adjective as important as the noun. The maintenance 
of such an emotional understanding must always be a 
delicate problem — as all fine conduct is delicate; and for it 
every instrument of intellectual communication and spirit- 
ual communion which man has devised must be kept bright 
and keen, — and the arts are the subtlest and most delicate 
of them all. 

Such is my thesis, put in the bald manner. There is, to 
be sure, one important phase of it — an image which is at 
its core — which I have not mentioned. But this, I trust, 
my argument will make apparent. 

I. 

There is a well-known painting, representing the ker- 
chief of Saint Veronica imprinted with the countenance of 
the crucified Christ, which the artist has so designed as to 
create a striking illusion. Apparently the eyes of the 
Christ are closed in death, but as you contemplate the pic- 
ture, you become aware that they are open, gazing with a 
grave and solicitous penetration into your own. There is 
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nothing sudden nor startling in the transformation; it is no 
spectacular miracle; but, as if in answer to your meditations 
upon the aspect of death, you discover in death's place an 
intent, though veiled life; and with no effort of the imagina- 
tion, you give yourself into its possession, seeming (without 
distortion of nature) to participate in a transubstantial 
communion of spirit with spirit. 

To me this picture is a fine symbol of the essential truth 
of human life. We open our mortal eyes with unpremedi- 
tating curiosity; our sight is caught by outlooks flaming 
with lights and colors, or fading into sombre shadows, 
bright with the hues of gaiety or dark with tragedy; and 
even as we gaze, gradually these varied sensations model 
themselves into the regal features of Nature, whose veiled 
regard we responsively meet, striving to pierce to the spirit 
behind the still countenance. As by grace, as by miracle! 
— for never could this be were it not that we are endowed 
from birth with an eye of faith, looking, with a belief in- 
effable to logic, for some revelation within the flame of 
sense of a spirit kindred to our own — kindred, even if divine, 
and compassionate. The poignancy of things human, and 
all that makes of the world a riddle, is this untaught and 
unswerving faith that the configurations given us by the 
senses are real only as symbols and our eager determination 
to penetrate to their meaning. 

The thing we call a man is no stark material body, nor 
its existence but a drifting phantasmagoria of pulsating 
cells caught up into the dissolvent unity of a contagious 
peristalsis. Man, in his physical being, is to the physicist 
a transient complexus of number and motion; to the physi- 
ologist, an amazingly dramatic interplay of many-celled 
communes — trade-guilds of the bodily commonwealth, 
whose adherences to their hereditary crafts is health, whose 
rebellions we term disease; while to the psychologist (if he 
be purist) man appears as a cinematographic sweep of sen- 
sations, full of flares and stops, now dense and smooth, now 
breaking into fragmentary incoherencies, — though always 
with some tantalizing relevancy of the parts never quite 
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obscured. But to the metaphysician a man is something 
of an altogether other character. In his physical being he 
is an encasement, a carapace, a thing of cumbrous plates, 
narrowly creviced by the organs of perception, bunglingly 
contrived for the amphibious nymphhood of the soul. The 
real man, saith the metaphysician, is the being encarapaced, 
whose purblind senses, like the feverish antennse of insects, 
desperately strive to feel out the essences of the world; or, 
changing the figure, he is the prisoner in the donjon-keep 
tantalized by the shafts of light piercing the lancet-windows 
far above and awed by the thin re-echoings of his own weak 
voice; or, nobly, he is the sage drawing the coverlet over the 
closing apertures of death-dimmed eyes and sending as his 
thank-offering to the god of healing the sacrificial cock, 
brave herald of the morn. Man, to the metaphysician, is 
essentially an effort; and the character of that effort, when 
it is truly defined, is neither for enginery of rigid nor artistry 
in phantasmal matter, but ceaselessly and intently for 
penetration of the fleshly screen of reality and insight into 
its heart 

Wonderful indeed it is, that, though imprisoned from 
birth, the soul is thus conscious of its prison. Stretching, 
craning, peering, it strives for light, and stilt more light; 
andit expends its strength and its ingenuity in the endeavor 
to create and refine keener instruments of penetration and 
ever more powerful glasses of reflection. Superb among all 
these instruments are language and reason; for the whole 
refinement of experience through abstractive thought and 
the whole dazzling mintage of speech rest upon a confidence 
in values, in things not grasped but meant, as if the whole 
world were bullioned by a store of pure gold of which our 
minted coins are true certificates. But more than this, 
these certificates, like coins, are communicable and ex- 
changeable and heritable. For it is the most obdurate, as 
it is the most marvelous, of all our faiths, that the redemp- 
tion values of this universe are social and ideal and sus- 
tained by an eternal commerce of souls. 

For though physically immured, though insulated by 
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dense matter, the spirit of man is by nature gregarious, 
possessed of an insupportable longing for comradeship, and 
ever pathetically struggling to perfect its obstructed com- 
munication with fellows whose presence is known by faith 
only. All that we mean by love — aye, all that we under- 
stand by hate, too,— is inner measure of this faith; and all 
that we mean and understand by reason and by the whole 
gift of speech is its outward burning. We mortals, by the 
flesh, are separated from one another as by interplanetary 
spaces; but we surmise the unseen presences of kindred 
spirits, and we devise shrewd apparatus whereby, charged 
with our mating passion, our calls are imperiously sent 
abroad, while in the ceaseless perturbations of the sensitive 
receiver we eagerly puzzle out the half coherent responses. 
Moreover, and most mysterious of all the attestations of 
our yearning for fellowship, as we grow in body — wrestling 
like Jacob with the Angel of the Lord — we metamorphose 
the body; until in time, the physical form and countenance 
themselves become instruments of communion, character 
and desire alike written in their lineaments; so that of all 
the books of men, none are so subtly symbolic of the soul 
as are men's life-inscribed and life-prophetic features. 
Here, indeed, is transubstantiation, and, whether by holy 
or by baleful light, transfiguration. 

Life, in all that can be called spiritual and that is in all 
that is truly life, is a struggle for expression and for the 
recognition of expression in a world whose one high virtue 
is fellowship. We are born, under stars beyond our ken, 
with a faith, for which reason can give no justification save 
that reason itself is its evidence, in the reality and rights of 
our citizenship in a cosmic democracy. Being so born does 
not give, let it be understood, assurance of participation 
in the citizen's benefits. Engrossment in sense means ex- 
patriation; selfishness is suicide. No man can be a true 
philosopher who knows only the closet ; none a living artist 
who is immured in a tower of ivory; nor even the anchorite 
human and holy save God is with him in his cell. But all 
these, and all men, will find the treasure of freedom and 
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the boon of inspiration only in reaching out beyond self 
and sense, aspirants that they may be sharers in the state, 
and counsellors of the high res publico, of the world. 

II. 

Mortal men are imprisoned men, and mortal life is a 
struggle for liberation through fellowship. This is the 
metaphysical truth of human nature, as saints have seen 
and philosophers have portrayed it; and if we study human 
activities from the points of view of such a presupposition, 
we find them all, in their various departments, taking on 
the form of language: all, industry, politics, science, art, 
religion, in their manifestations appear as modes of com- 
munication, by which men express their impressions of the 
nature within which they are born and shadow forth to one 
another the desires and aspirations which this nature gen- 
erates within their own souls. Life is a struggle for libera- 
tion through fellowship; its first condition, therefore, is 
mutual understanding; of which, in turn, the prime condi- 
tion is a language which can convey the subtleties of experi- 
ence from mind to mind. 

The arts are the great instruments of this intercourse; 
and art, as a whole, may be best defined as the communica- 
tion of imprisoned souls. This is true of the industrial arts, 
which express our practical and material needs. It is true, 
again, of the communicant edifices of religion and science, 
in which we express the valuations in terms of goodness and 
truth which we set upon the world. But in an especial 
sense it is true of the fine arts, which give our evaluations in 
terms of beauty; for it is these arts which, in last resort, 
form, as it were, the grammar of sense, and, by reason of 
the variety of their images and their character as imitation, 
serve to symbolize the other values. The practical, the 
good, and the true, all finally receive their communicable 
values from the fact that the mirrors of the senses, enlight- 
ened through art, may set upon them a gloss of beauty 
which is at the core of all desire and becomes the veritable 
gold of all spiritual commerce. Plato, with a double truth, 
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likened the artist to one who holds up a mirror to all crea- 
tion, catching therein the fleeting reflections of the images 
of things ideal: for it is surely the imitative art which most 
of all unfolds to us the phantasmic character of this painted 
world, and leads us, with more supple intelligence, to pene- 
trate to those living ideals which are as much veiled as 
revealed by its outer figures. 

All the conscious achievements of men's conscious desires 
are, in a true meaning, art. But with a very special mean- 
ing the fine arts are art par excellence. For it is their unique 
office to provide that final appeal by means of which the 
structures of industry are made dramatic, science is shown 
harmonious and whole, religion becomes communicant, and 
all civilization is given its panoramic power. More than 
this, and beyond all, it is these arts that limn for us the 
pageant of nature, portraying what in sense transcends 
sense and humanizing the superhumanity of all things re- 
mote. Whether it be in nature or in human nature, if we 
see structure, unity, harmony, it is with the aesthetic eye, 
and as a gift of that power, at once impersonal and intimate, 
which through the arts enables us to participate in all 
creation. 

The very forms of the several arts illustrate their essen- 
tial purpose. Vision, hearing, language — these are the 
antennae of our intelligence, whereby we explore the flavors 
and fibres of environment and establish our remote con- 
nections with kindred pilgrims. The sense of vision is, to a 
unique degree, the mind's parable. Our most ordinary 
speech is full of expressions which show our intimate de- 
pendence upon sight in the formation of ideas and judg- 
ments. We ordinarily think of the higher powers of the 
mind as being supersensible, and indeed they are so; but 
for the communication of supersensible truths it is upon 
the metaphors of physical vision that we ultimately rely. 
The "light of reason," the "light of faith," the "eye of the 
mind," "spiritual vision," — these are phrases so common 
that we are hardly aware of their metaphorical character. 
Hardly less concealed is the reference to the sense of sight 
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in such words as "insight," "intuition," "reflection," 
"speculation," "imagination" — words which designate the 
subtlest and most supersensuous of the mind's powers; 
while again, for that inward state which marks the height 
of human experience, whether it be in the perception of 
Truth or of Beauty or of Goodness, we have but the one 
word "illumination." In a related fashion, the sense of 
hearing furnishes many of the tropes of metempirical 
thought: harmony is the true image of the necessary con- 
nection of ideas and of logic as it is the natural image of 
cosmic order and the singing spheres; rhythm makes clear 
to us the cycles of consciousness as it does the cycles of all 
creation. And finally, language, the "gift of tongues," has 
seemed to man from his primitive beginnings to be in some 
mode oracular and divine, while supreme among all the 
tropes of religious philosophy is the conception of the Logos, 
the "Word," as the participant image of the spiritual reality 
of the universe. 

Thus, in their natural character, vision and hearing and 
language have a double relationship, giving them the native 
quality of symbols. They are, therefore, not private in 
the manner in which touch and taste and smell are private. 
These latter senses are intimately associated with the nutri- 
tive functions of the body, and hardly pass beyond such 
functions in their significance; they have to do with a chem- 
ical rather than a physical world, with a fluid rather than a 
structure; and they are all conceivably a possession of shell- 
enclosed mollusks. The sense of sight, per contra, reaches 
out to that which limitlessly transcends the body, to the 
fixed stars and to galaxies beyond the galaxy, while at the 
other extreme it is ineffective if the body be too nearly 
approached, holding its objects, as it were, at arm's length. 
Hearing, again, is the sense recipient, and is isolated as no 
other sense is isolated ; for touch and sight, like taste and 
smell, commonly test and corroborate one another, but au- 
dition has no such natural ally ; for which reason it seems 
abstract and ideal and impersonal in a degree beyond vis- 
ion itself. Lastly, the very essence of language is commu- 
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nication; it rests upon the assumption of a transcendental 
world, spirit communing with spirit, out of all dimension. 

It is these, then, — vision and hearing and language — 
that are the agents of our liberation from a narrowly bodily 
life; and it is wholly to be anticipated that through these 
should come our most intimate, because our least selfish, 
evaluations of life — what is called the impersonality of art, 
but is in fact only its unselfishness. Consider the fine arts 
severally. Plastic and pictorial art is but expressive vision. 
The painting and sculpture and formal monuments which 
strew with magnificence the pathway of civilization surely 
represent a kind of imaginative restoration of the inner 
reality of nature as men have apprehended it; the pillars 
and arches of the forest, pyramidal mountains and colum- 
nar cliffs, have given the image of a world architect, as the 
manifold modellings of living forms and the shining fan- 
tasies of the skies have given the image of a divine sculptor 
and a celestial painter; and it is through interpretation of 
these outer images, projected to a cosmic scale, that men 
have come to a comprehension of their own lordlier selves: 
the image of Strife touching earth and sky is the measure, 
says Longinus, not of the Titan, but of Homer. Our 
modern art of painting, rich and gorgeous in all our galler- 
ies, — what is it, if it be not the varied reflection of the spirit 
of an age in which man has deemed himself, as never before, 
to possess a friendly mastership, based on comprehension, 
over a world of nature grown dear through a new intimacy? 
Science, in our day, has conducted us to the very portals of 
nature's deep sanctuaries; but it is art, and above all the 
painter's art, which draws the last veil from her face. 

The other arts, for other fields of nature, perform a like 
office. It is perhaps daring to speak of an emotional life 
of the world as an objective fact of the cosmic reality; yet I 
believe it to be true that the world possesses such a life, 
whereof our own human emotion is but a revealed and 
shared portion. And it is the art of the musician to make 
this creditable; it is his to find in his own emotions, and in 
their expression, the keys which open to our understanding 
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the emotional changes of that universe in the midst of 
which we come into being. Certainly, there are few prob- 
lems of aesthetics more difficult than is the analysis of the 
attraction of music, — which all men agree to be emotional, 
and yet in some sense impersonal. This is a paradox, for 
in our psychological descriptions emotion is the most purely 
personal of all psychic facts. But the paradox is surely 
resolved if we assume, as I believe we must, that the art 
of music is not a mere expression of private feeling, but a 
discovery of universal feeling, — and of feeling so universal 
that its tones and chords are harmonisonant far beyond the 
range of merely human experience. To this degree, at 
least, I am with the Pythagoreans. 

Of poetry it is surely not necessary to speak with detail. 
"What it adds to logic is obvious to all men. Plato, had he 
judged according to his own practice, would have said that 
it is the image of the Good, measured by Truth and Beauty 
and Law; and we, in our more psychological manner, can 
but reiterate that it is through poetry — understood in the 
broad, as creative literature, that we express that life of 
sentiment, which holds a middle place between ideas and 
emotions, for it is compact of both, and thus develops the 
whole motive of human conduct on the side that we name 
ideal. Poetry participates in the character both of the 
visual arts and the musical, uniting impression and expres- 
sion, thus in its essential form portraying the subtle give 
and take of all higher experience. 

Such are the several arts, each a type of communication, 
in that truest sense in which communication is participa- 
tion. In their forms they are diverse, to such a degree that 
it has been a puzzle to sestheticians to say what they have 
in common, what, indeed, is art. But on the view which I 
have expressed, this question receives an answer. Art is 
the communication of imprisoned souls; but it is that form 
of communication which is communion. Its forms are due 
to its instruments— vision, hearing, language. Its mean- 
ings are the multiplex tempers of human experience, the 
colors of all life caught in crystal and disseminated in pris- 
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matic play. Its understandings are the eagerness of our 
sympathies, whetted to imaginative penetration because of 
our embodied solitude. And its aim is to throw the whole 
world into its true psychical perspective, drawn from the 
vantage of human nature, but leading out to ultra-human 
horizons. In the interplay of expression and reception it 
creates, first, an ecclesia of man, whose image stands ideal- 
ized on the high altars ; and second, beyond this that broader 
communion of man and his creative world which is materi- 
ally imaged in human states and societies and ideally in 
the city of God. 

III. 

If life, in its humane essence, have that character which 
I have ascribed to it, of being a struggle for liberation from 
the solitary confinement of bodily and animal nature and 
for the formation of a great spiritual republic in which men 
shall come to an understanding of one another and of their 
own more human selves through their subtler acquaintance 
with the world; and if the arts, and all art in its unity, serve 
that purpose which I have affirmed, of catching up from the 
dross flow of experience those elements which can sym- 
bolize its mutual values, thus establishing that intercourse 
which alone makes humanity conscious of its quality and 
alone makes its republican union possible; — then assuredly, 
there is some intimate connection between the forms of 
political states, as history has shaped them, and human 
realization of the true human good. Art, if it be the key to 
man's expression of his humanity and the instrument of its 
appraisal, can, in its achievements, never be less than an in- 
dex of his success in the battle for humanity; and its associ- 
ation with this type of political state or that will in some 
measure be an attestation of political and moral values. 

The history of culture furnishes a broad illustration of 
this connection between the power of art and the spirit of 
humanity. What is heritable in civilization is chiefly its 
art — chiefly its ideal expression. Political power is notori- 
ously evanescent; economic strength is only less so. But 
whatever of dominion and riches the human spirit attains 
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is prized in its own day and preserved in days beyond, form- 
ing in its long assembling the hereditament'of culture: the 
broken marbles and torn papyri of the past are more 
precious than all the pearls and purples of kings and em- 
perors. 

In the assignment of such treasures history reveals a 
simple plan. Art rises to its climaxes of excellence in 
closest association with political and religious movements — 
with those periods and forces in which men are most lifted 
up out of the narrow and animal self and into their humaner 
ideal self. It is in the effort to express moral conviction — 
using the word moral in the wide sense in which it expresses 
all conscious valuation of custom — that art arrives at its 
floruits. Periclean Athens, Augustan Rome, Florence 
under the Medici, Holland under the House of Orange, 
Elizabethan England, the France of Louis Quatorze, — 
these are some of the great periods, marked by or following, 
be it observed, in each case a struggle for internal order or 
for external independence. "Liberty," said Milton, and 
he uttered no finer saying, — "liberty is the nurse of all 
great wits." The florescences of mind which I have enum- 
erated are not all free in the same sense, some of them 
hardly free at all in our political sense of freedom; yet all 
of them are at least periods of conscious national independ- 
ence, and of independence made conscious by the historical 
proximity of a threatened destruction or disruption. 
Furthermore, two of these periods represent the acknowl- 
edged climaxes of European art. Athens, from Marathon 
to Chseronea, from the birth of Socrates to the death of 
Aristotle, and Florence, from the incursion of Charles of 
Valois to that of Charles the VIII, from the exile of Dante 
to the martyrdom of Savonarola,— these two cities not 
only produced poets and artists, philosophers and saints, 
that are the very pattern of supremacy, but they also dis- 
covered and defined democratic liberty. On the other 
hand, if we take Rome under Augustus and France under 
le grand monarque — which of all monarchical periods glitter 
most with genius, — it is evident at once that the thought is 
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weaker and the expression is more superficial, nay, artificial, 
than in the great eras of democracy. In these autocratic 
periods, representing social relaxation after peril and dis- 
sension, a philosophy of expression, a drama of manners, 
satire, ornament in art and life, replace the severer and 
sincerer striving for truth which marks the more troubled 
politics of the democracies. To put the matter by concrete 
comparison, the difference between the critical spirit of 
Aristotle's Poetics and Dante's De EloquioVulgari, on the one 
hand, and .that of Horace's Ars Poetica and Boileau's L'Art 
pottique, on the other, is not that the latter are not con- 
cerned about truth and beauty, but that the truth and 
beauty which is their concern is infinitely less significant 
and less prophetic than is the austerer thinking of the 
citizens of democracies, — and this where the concern is 
primarily one of formal art. In periods of great political 
achievement men become highly socialized, that is to say, 
highly conscious of their human powers; and a great art is 
the natural consequence of such political greatness. Yet 
it is worthy of note that the highest artistic excellence falls 
to the democratic states, — partly, we must suppose, be- 
cause of their more generous conception of liberty, and 
partly because it is the democratic state which attempts the 
most complex realization of our social humanity. 

But it is not alone political humanity that is served by 
and that inspires art. In the growth of civilization, there 
arises early that sense of solidarity which we call national 
consciousness and which manifests itself in that communion 
of ideals which is the essence of nationality. But in a later 
growth nationalism is overpassed by internationalism, of 
which the primary and to our own day the most vital forms 
are religious. The world owns three great international 
religions — Buddhism, Muslimism, and Christianity; — every 
one of which has at its heart the pulse of democracy, and 
is in a true sense to be described as a communion. Each of 
these religions has given rise to a great symbolic art. In- 
deed, what tithe of our artistic achievement would be left, 
if all that is inspired by these religions were taken from us? 
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For religion, perhaps because its meanings are subtler, is 
most of all dependent upon art for its communication: the 
religious prophet, — Buddha, Mohammed, Jesus, — speaks 
in parables, and the altars of temple, mosque, and church 
shine with double-meaning tokens and the images of com- 
passion. Salvation through faith is the great dogma of each 
of these religions; salvation through faith is the great dogma, 
also, Of democracy, and indeed of human nature; wherefore 
it is small wonder that through many centuries and in 
many lands minaret and spire have lifted up mute signs of 
human trust in a universalized humanity, or that every 
device of imaginative expression should have been brought 
to the service of so moving a conviction. 

"Liberty is the nurse of all great wits." Democracy — 
not in any narrow political sense, but in that sense in which 
it means simply men's common faith in the manhood of 
men — is the inspiration of art ; and it is in proportion as the 
conception of democracy passes outward from the political 
and onward into the religious, — that is, in proportion as it 
becomes more truly spiritual, and more a communion, that 
art gains in breadth and vigor, — of which there is needed 
no better illustration than the beauty and richness of the 
Gothic art of the Mediaeval ecclesia. Indeed, what religi- 
ous faith adds to political faith is already before us on the 
pages of history. The political state is, in its essence, 
merely moral. It may be inspiring, as Athens, for a brief 
hour, was inspiring; but in the end it is not truly living, 
and the impression it gives is architectural and fixed. Its 
supreme temple is a temple of Justice, as Plato saw, and 
the Romans, with their courts, realized. But untempered 
morality tends always to simplicity and rigidity; hence, to 
unloveliness and to the loss of the power to inspire. Plato, 
with the moral state only in his eye, would banish art from 
its boundaries, except such simpler arts as might minister 
to the determined structure of the state. But we— before 
we can give allegiance — demand, with Adeimantus, that 
justice be shown to be the fairest. 

Human nature, when it fully discovers its own needs, is 
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complex in its demands. Justice is beautiful, and the vir- 
tues of the just state, which is the political state, — courage 
and temperance and wisdom,— these also are fair and shin- 
ing when beheld in their untarnished truth. But there 
are other virtues springing from other than political com- 
munions,— the Christian virtues, which are the virtues of a 
consciously imperfect, and therefore of an aspiring world. 
Justice must be tempered with mercy, for the reason that 
men are enfeebled by ignorance, even when they seek the 
fair. Faith and hope and, more than all, charity represent 
something beyond a political morality; they represent 
modes of conduct that can never be expressed in laws, for 
the reason that they can never be abstract and certain, 
but must be, always, concrete and experimental, — in a 
word, aesthetic. Life, as we experience it, is temporal and 
experimental, and it calls for temporizing as well as for 
regulative virtues. This is what religion adds to politics, 
and what, in its most beautiful form, Christianity adds; 
for it is the great teaching of Christianity that adventure 
and chivalry are truly and eternally spiritual. Man is a 
viator, said the Mediaeval doctors; life is a pilgrim's prog- 
ress ; the hero is an errant knight, owing an allegiance and 
owning a faith. 

This contrast, Greek and Christian, of the virtues of the 
political and of the religious man, is the fundamental one 
of an abstract and merciless justice versus a tempered 
morality, of Law versus Art. We feel that virtue and 
beauty should invariably agree, but in our experience they 
often seem to draw in contrary directions; and then it is 
that we condemn the inspiration of the polity as insufficient 
and turn to religion for something more profoundly satisfy- 
ing. Temptation, it would appear, is a part of the order 
of nature, even our own nature; and it is only religion that 
deals fairly with temptation, consoling it with charity. 
Plato had glimpses of this truth, when he turned from his 
dialectic to his myths, and Aristotle gave it his own charac- 
teristic formulation. "Poetry is a higher and more philo- 
sophical thing than history," he says; and it is so for the 
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reason that it can convey the tempers as well as the facts 
of life, and so bring in our own souls the purification of 
understanding; and the tragic hero should be "a good man, 
suffering through frailty or error," because life is struggle 
and a problem, a struggle for the good and a problem of 
mutual understanding, — not but the illustrative solution 
of some natural law. 

IV. 

Let me return upon my theme. Life, I began by saying, 
— human life is in its essence an effort : the effort of a soul 
imprisoned in its own natural realism to escape into what is 
no less its own, even though never selfishly its own, humane 
idealism. The escape is never effected, the realism never 
truly evaded, for the good reason that a man is an animal, 
bound by animal senses and appetites. On the other hand, 
the idealism is never exhausted nor could be without the 
animal losing the nature of man; for its idealism is not only 
the great communion of humanity, it is itself what makes 
man humane. To put the matter in Aristotelian language, 
the soon politikon which is man gets its humanhood from 
what is political in its constitution — understanding "polit- 
ical" in its broadest and most spiritual significance. 

It is this humane idealism, striving to establish the hu- 
man polity, which comes to expression (and this was my 
second point) in the forms of art. Art is the ritual of the 
communion, and the symbol of its mystery. Being a 
ritual and a symbol, art is, however, necessarily double- 
natured — participating alike in sense and idea, — and there- 
fore in no small degree equivocal. A certain blindness and 
fumbling is inherent in all symbolism, which art, least of 
all, escapes, for the very reason that its symbolisms probe 
so far. The expression of beauty is dissatisfying because 
of the very greatness of the undertaking, and indeed the 
noblest of such undertakings are the least complete. 

Nay, what is nobility if it.be not a recognition of incom- 
pletion? The goods that men recognize are not at all har- 
moniously attainable; in the realization of some, others are 
made impossible; and it is just in their willingness to sur- 
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fender what is privately and personally dear in the interests 
of what is publicly important and spiritually precious that 
men are endowed with nobility. Of which the expression 
is that life of cities and states and of great religions, whereof 
the heritable images are the works of their artists. Upon 
this, also, I have touched, indicating that not only is there 
a higher virtue in the political man than in the private, 
and in the religious man than in the political, but also that 
the office of the artist becomes more important and signifi- 
cant in proportion as the virtue to be communicated be- 
comes more subtle: in brief, that the symbol of Justice is 
at once more simple and less moving than the image of 
Faith, and that even a political society which rests on 
faith, as does democracy, makes a more sensitive use of art 
than is aught that but ministers to the glitter of autoc- 
racies. 

Such has been my argument. From its statement there 
are to be made, I think, certain clear deductions. The 
first of these is that life and art are complex for the same 
reason: namely, that in both there is a mixture of the real 
and the ideal, a contradiction of the given and the intended. 
Art, we are told, is the criticism of life; and this can only 
mean that art is our most self-conscious expression of 
human nature. From this self-consciousness it gains that 
power of communication between individuals which, in the 
end, amounts to a mediation between man's private and 
animal and his public and spiritual desires — a mediation 
never quite successful, for the reason that the two can 
never be wholly in harmony. 

This leads to my second deduction. Art, to be true, 
must represent the problem of human frailty. This was 
Aristotle's great judgment, founded upon the insights of the 
Greek tragedians. Goodness and beauty do not actually 
coincide in human experience; justice is not inevitably the 
fairest. Our faith in the universe (for we have a faith which 
is as includible as is our aspiration after humanity and of 
which this aspiration is the expression) — our faith in the 
universe is not borne out by the facts of experience, at least, 
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not with rigor and satisfying completeness. We men are 
embogged in evil to such a degree that at times it is only 
our struggle for freedom that keeps us aware that we are 
men. This is the fact which makes tragedy, and instils in 
us that fearful sense of doom which ever impends upon the 
throne of beauty. Yet in one thing we may take heart. 
Tragedy was a simpler and more expressible thing for the 
Greek than it is for the Christian; for to the Greek the 
antagonism of goodness and beauty was a discrepancy of 
human and divine law, of the political with the religious 
communion: and this the Christian has solved in placing 
the emancipating above the regulative virtues and in giving 
to faith (of which charity and hope are but the present and 
future tenses) the last reprieve to salvation. 

Let me re-state this last point, for it is important. It is 
not command and obedience but problem and free choice 
that make true morality : the parable is a more penetrating 
lesson than the commandment. Reason calls for strict 
justice; but nature tempers all stringencies of form, — in- 
cluding that of justice, including those of reason. For 
reason itself, truly understood, is but choosing; vital reason, 
therefore, and the only reason worthy devotion, is a choos- 
ing between balanced, problematical issues, — a choice in 
which the judgment rendered involves some loss of ponder- 
able significance. The reasonable life is set in a context of 
problem; and human nature, if it would be rational, must 
be beset with dubieties. "They are not skilled considerers 
of human things, who imagine to remove sin by removing 
the matter of sin," says Milton; and it is equally true that 
an implacable reason, drawn to no error, could be but 
reason's whole denial, mechanical and meaningless. As 
with reason, so with justice and her kindred virtues: they 
are needed only in the face of trial and peril; they are sig- 
nificant only when experimental; they are beautiful only 
when touched with some sacrifice. It is faith alone that 
can make authentic such choices, proclaiming which is the 
lesser and which the greater good, — faith alone which 
makes the final purification of reason a love of truth, the 
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final purification of conduct a love of the good, the final 
purification of our whole ambiguous life a love of beauty. 

Human nature rests frankly, and for its very existence, 
upon the number and importance of its problems. It is 
moral because it is tempted; it is rational because it is puz- 
zled ; it is gifted with faith in the unseen because it is help- 
lessly absorbed in the seen. These are not paradoxes, but 
obvious facts; and they are facts which have direct bearing 
both upon our estimates of the values of our forms of asso- 
ciation, political and ecclesiastical, and also upon our con- 
ception of the probabilities for the expression of these 
values in the arts. If we base our judgment upon history, 
"we must say that it is in democratically organized societies 
that science, morality, and art have come to their finest 
attainment. In the light of the analysis which has just 
been made, this is altogether what ought to be anticipated 
of the future. For it is in democracies that the problemic 
nature of life is most present and most recognized ; in democ- 
racies that reason is most alert, and solutions are least 
near. In the autocratic state the moral rule is simple and 
rigid, and art is but its witty exposition. But in demo- 
cratic societies, with their never ending contests of wills and 
desires, the law is never stated and never complete; virtue 
and beauty never wholly coincide; and art never satisfies 
the problem of their reconciliation. 

It is this very failure of fulfillment which makes the cul- 
tivation of the arts, and in particular of the fine arts, of 
such deep concern to democracies. The democratic state 
— let me repeat — is the state above all others which recog- 
nizes the complexity of the human element in human 
nature: political manhood. It is the democratic state 
which gives the greatest degree of individual responsibility 
to its citizens, and therefore recognizes the variety of moral 
interests and the importance of selective reason. It is 
thus the democratic state which encourages the greatest 
range and intensity of human intercourse. The thing we 
call freedom of speech we justly feel is a primary token of 
the liberal state. But it is surely in place to point out that 
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this freedom is no merely individual or private privilege; it 
does not exist as the consequence of an act of license, and it 
does not signify merely a release from the inhibitions of 
caution. Rather, free speech gets both its quality and its 
value from the fact of a certain milieu of established intel- 
ligibility, — a community of ideas resting upon community 
of experience and pointing to a community of purpose. 
Free speech is essential to democracies primarily because 
democratic citizens are one another's judges and encour- 
agers in a task which is being created by a common assent 
even while it is being performed. 

And all arguments which can be urged for free speech 
repeat themselves for the cultivation of the arts in demo- 
cratical societies. The arts are but forms of discourse which 
appeal to other than our verbal intelligence. Because of 
their power to give emotional, aesthetic, moral, religious 
values to ideas, — that is, to convert ideas into sentiments, 
and hence make them moving, — they are of the greatest 
consequence in such a pragmatic society as democracy must 
ever be. The ecclesia of democracy is in an especial degree 
a church militant, ever contending with its own imper- 
fections, and thereby ever discovering the unguessed possi- 
bilities of human insight. In a fair sense the true democ- 
racy may be described as a congregation of artists. The 
citizens are ever reading the face of nature and giving forth 
their imitations of it, in the intense effort to make them- 
selves known to their fellows; and as a reward, they are 
ever discovering in the countenances and deeds of their 
fellow men the reflected images of their own souls. This is 
the public life of the state in its best realization and most 
perfect office: devoted to the creation of that communion 
of the understanding which is the holiest of all sacraments, 
since in delivering human nature from its baser elements 
it reveals in the finer man's portraiture of God. 



At the outset of my discussion I chose the Christ of the 
miraculous kerchief as an image of human life, showing by a 
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symbol that duality of regard which is to be found in most 
of our conduct and in all of our reflection. There is an 
escape — so the kerchief seemed to say — from that web of 
sense and passion which we name a body into the serener 
life of idealized desires which we call humanity and believe 
to represent our worthier selves. But this humanity — as 
the image suggests — is no outward physical thing, nor no 
institutional thing; rather, it is spiritual and metaphysical, 
and it is of the nature of a great communion, open to all 
men who by inspiration or effort make the discovery of their 
own profound faith in it. It is a communion partly con- 
scious, no doubt, in all the states and societies, political and 
religious, organized by men, — perfectly conscious in none 
of them. But those societies in which it is most conscious, 
and therefore truest, are democracies, whether they be 
civil or ecclesiastical; for it is in democracies that men are 
most put upon their mettle, as individuals, and most 
trusted with one another's interests, as citizens. Democ- 
racy is, therefore, in a special degree spiritual; and because 
spiritual, free. For those who understand it, its ends will 
not be sought in material welfare, nor in those co-operative 
efficiencies which are most possible when ends are simple 
and mechanical — as warfare, for example, is simple and 
mechanical. Neither will they be sought in institutional 
pomp, nor in monumental splendor, nor in any showy sur- 
feit of private appetites and ambitions. But they will be 
sought — where alone democracy is meaningful — in those 
arts which most show men's loves for the impersonal, and 
which most lift them up from the material self. 

Physical forms, on such an understanding of life, are 
valuable in proportion as they express some temper of meta- 
physical things, in proportion as they are symbols that 
further the understanding. That is why works of art, and 
especially of those fine arts whose objects have no value 
save expression, are the most significant and precious of 
all works; and that is why, out of the past, we painfully 
piece together the broken fragments or edit the torn pages 
that tell what men once loved. But more than this, even 
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the bodies of men are moulded by our human desire for 
communication and take on the forms of desire, and their 
countenances become imprinted with the quality and gen- 
ius of the state in which they live: so that we say of one 
human face that it is that of a democrat, of another that it 
is aristocratic, of another that it is imperious — representing 
institutions engraved into the flesh. 

Portraits, indeed, are the most convincing of political 
lessons. As I turn the pages of Anton Hekler's striking 
collection of Greek and Roman Portraits, I am impressed 
once and again with the fact which Plato makes the heart 
of politics — that the character of the citizen images the 
character of the state. The Greeks were democrats, not 
by right of the perfection of their democracy, but by the 
right of its discovery, and the fact is written and under- 
scored in the humanity of their countenances. Nor is this 
character to be found merely in the features of the acknowl- 
edged great — the compassionate Euripides of the Naples 
Museum, the calm-eyed Pericles, the idealizations of the 
beautiful soul of Socrates transforming a grotesque mask: 
these, indeed, are such images as only a people inspired by 
nobility could produce; but in the collection it is faces of 
the unknown that are most moving, men and women, 
youths and elders, all touched with a beauty that is never 
serene, for it is the beauty of mortal men gifted with a 
vision of things higher than mortal. Turn, then, to the 
faces of the Romans. Cicero's is the finest of them, with a 
bitter, patrician refinement, — far, in the scale of humanity, 
from the grave solicitude of the Vatican Demosthenes. 
But the emperors — Claudius as Jupiter, Commodus as 
Hercules, the theatrical Nero of the Uffizi, — even Augustus, 
the best of them, what is he as compared with the images 
of Alexander? While as for the unknown, there is a hard, 
encrusted brutality that repeats itself through a seeming 
impossibility of variations. There are, to be sure, excep- 
tions (astonishingly few): Romans who might be Greeks, 
Hellenistic Greeks who might be Romans. But in the 
main, it is cold formality as against an eager and wistful 
beauty, — men and women alike. 
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I cannot believe that this difference is an accident of 
race. Rather it is a product of ideals and of the institu- 
tions which embody them. The Greeks discovered democ- 
racy, and although they had little more than a glimpse of a 
promised land, it transformed their bodies as well as in- 
spired their art. The Romans, early yielding to that 
blindness which men call practical sense, or in politics the 
politics of realities, thereby lost all that was noblest in the 
civilization which the Greeks handed on to them, and 
entered upon a course whose steady degeneration is pre- 
served to our view in their protraits. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to pass judgments upon one's contemporaries with the 
clarity with which judgments upon the past may be pro- 
nounced, — least of all when the matter is the subtle one of 
spiritual expression. Yet it seems to me certain that one 
who is sensitive to artistry will find the ancient contrast 
repeated in the modern world, and for the same fundamental 
cause. What nation among us, if not France, is the leader 
in the finer arts, as she is in that high and political concep- 
tion of humanity which is their inspiration? 

I have yet a word to add. For in emphasizing the fact 
that man's spiritual inheritance is his participation in the 
great commune of humanity, I may seem to have denied 
that it has any perdurable meaning for the individual. 
This is far from my intention. For I firmly believe that 
just as it is democracy which most keenly awakens the 
individual to the fullness of that effort which is his life, so I 
believe that it is in the fulfillment of democracy, in becom- 
ing a citizen of the spiritual commune, that the individual 
finds himself most truly and directly. I should put it in 
this fashion: that in the true democracy all the citizens are, 
as it were, naturalized through their discovery of the ideal 
citizen — a kind of Platonic man, who is the type and pat- 
tern of what they most value in human character. In serv- 
ing this Platonic man, they serve the best that is in their 
own souls and the best that is in one another; while from a 
converse regard, the existence of the pattern may be taken 
as the highest expression of that faith of man in man which 
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is the sanction and crown of all democracy; it is through 
the image of perfection that men are saved. 

Surely it was such an ideal that inspired the artists of 
Athens. They beheld their fellow citizens each touched 
with the spirit of Athena, each ennobled because of the 
spark of the goddess, — and with no loss of individuality, 
but rather with their individualities eternally enhanced 
because of their membership in that city. Not ^Eschylus 
nor Pericles nor Socrates nor any other was the ideal Athen- 
ian, though each participated in his nature and each, as 
best he could, conformed his character to that nature. 
How richer a man he was than any pattern Roman! — 
richer, because more a man, because more humane, as 
democracy is than empire. And if we turn to that democ- 
racy which in our recorded history has proven so vastly 
nobler than any political society, — if we turn to the great 
ecclesia which has created Christendom, can we learn any 
other lesson than that the most exalted of spiritual missions 
is still the portrayal of the pattern Man, and that the last 
word of human wisdom must still be Ecce Homo! 
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